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BY STEWART ALSOP 

YALE AND THE DEADLY DANGER 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—“I know what you 
ought to write about Yale,” said a his¬ 
tory professor here. “You ought to write 
that Yale is alive and well and living in 
New Haven.” 

I had gone to Yale, where I once 
spent four not very bright college years, 
to try to understand something of what 
is happening on the country's cam¬ 
puses. Yale is indisputably alive and in 
New Haven. But it doesn’t seem very 
well. On the contrary, it is suffering 
from a sickness which has afflicted the 
whole American academic-intellectual 
community. Consider, as symptoms of 
the sickness, two recent items in The 
Yale Daily News. 

Item one is a faintly incredible ac¬ 
count of a speech to a mass rally of 
Yale students by David Hilliard, chief 
of staff of the Black Panthers: 

“Hilliard drew boos from the crowd 
when he spoke of Trilling pigs’ and re¬ 
sponded to the audience by shouting, 

*Boo me, I knew you mother f-s were 

racist!’ But Hilliard won back the sym¬ 
pathy of the crowd when he pointed 
out that booing was not a tactic for 
intelligent people. At that point the 
majority of the audience applauded 
Hilliard ...” 

CONFORMITY 

Item two is a rather good-humored 
letter to the News from the conserva¬ 
tive columnist and Yale graduate Wil¬ 
liam Buckley, recounting how he had 
been warned not to keep a speaking 
engagement on the Yale campus^on the 
ground that his “physical safety” could 
not be guaranteed. 

These two items together suggest 
the fierce pressure for ideological con¬ 
formity on the Yale campus. At Yale, as 
at other colleges, there has always been 
a certain pressure to conform. In the 
prewar Yale, for example, it required 
moral courage to be seen out of uni¬ 
form-tweed coat, dark flannels, white 
shoes. But at least in those days there 
was on all subjects a cheerful diversity 
of opinion, from black republicanism to 
orthodox Communism, and arguments 
raged about the merits or iniquities of 
the New Deal, intervention vs. isola¬ 
tion, and so on. 

Nowadays, there is another uni¬ 
form-hairiness and imitation-poor-boy 
clothes. But if there is any diversity of 
opinion on certain vital subjects, it is not 
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easily audible. A David Hilliard gets a 
respectful audience at Yale. Indeed, 
Yale is described by one disgruntled 
Yale man as a kind of plantation-in¬ 
reverse—the black minority needs only 
to make a demand, and the white ma¬ 
jority cries “Yassah, massah,” with one 
voice. 

On the Vietnamese war, a Jerry 
Rubin or a David Dellinger gets a re¬ 
spectful hearing too. But the war is not 
really discussed or argued about any 
more. It is simply dismissed as “obscene” 
(as though all wars weren’t obscene by 
their very nature). And anyone to the 
right of Yale’s president Kingman Brew¬ 
ster—which is where most of the coun¬ 
try is—gets no real hearing at all. 

FEAR 

The fact remains that Yale is, if not 
well, at least alive. Not many days ago, 
sensible people seriously feared that 
Yale might be destroyed, in part physi¬ 
cally, wholly as an institution. That Yale 
has not been destroyed is no doubt 
due in part to the shrewd strategy of 
President Brewster. 

An undergraduate, Douglas Hallett, 
writing in The Yale Daily News before 
the May Day weekend, perceptively 
defined both Brewster’s strategy and its 
dangers. “The aim is to sanitize Yale,” 
he wrote, “to make it acceptable to the 
radicals and the blacks so that the uni¬ 
versity can get through the weekend 
unscathed.” 

President Brewster’s famous state¬ 
ment—that he was “appalled and 
ashamed” to find himself “skeptical of 
the ability of black revolutionaries to 
receive a fair trial anywhere in the 
United States”—was in pursuit of that 
aim. The statement may have infuriated 
Vice President Agnew (whose attack on 
Brewster was a great piece of luck for 
Brewster), as well as many lawyers and 
Yale alumni. But it certainly helped to 
“sanitize Yale.” 

President Brewster was facing a hid¬ 
eously difficult and dangerous situation, 
and bringing the university through it 
unscathed was naturally his first prior¬ 
ity. Yet a price has been paid for mak¬ 
ing Yale “acceptable to the radicals and 
the blacks,” and young Mr. Hallett 
foresaw the price: “Yale may become 
a society even more removed from the 
people outside who must be reached if 
society is to be corrected ..." American 


society certainly needs a lot of correct¬ 
ing—there are a lot of things wrong with 
it. But in making Yale acceptable to the 
radicals and the blacks, Brewster has 
made Yale unacceptable to a lot of non¬ 
radicals and un-blacks, who after all 
constitute a majority among “the people 
outside.” 

In the troubled history of New Ha¬ 
ven’s town-and-gown relationship, the 
gown has perhaps never been more un¬ 
popular in the town. Already a move is 
under way among New Haven’s politi¬ 
cians to remove Yale’s tax exemptions. 
This comes at a time when Yale faces a 
formidable deficit. And the Yale Alum¬ 
ni Fund, on which Yale is heavily de¬ 
pendent, “might as well shut up shop, 
at least until the alumni get certain 
questions answered,” according to one 
official of the fund. 

But such financial troubles are only a 
small part of the reason why Yale, 
though alive, is not really very well. For 
Yale, like just about every major univer¬ 
sity in the country, is on one side of the 
ever-widening gulf that separates the' 
American academic and intellectual 
community from the rest of America. 

DESPAIR 

This country, like every other coun¬ 
try, has a ruling class—the leaders of 
the country are, for the most part, the 
brightest graduates of the best colleges. 
Yale, like every other major college, is 
currently graduating scores of bright 
young men who are practitioners of 
“the politics of despair.” These young 
men despise the American political and 
economic system, and they are in turn 
despised by the masses of ordinary 
Americans. 

Nor is that all. The minds of many of 
these bright young men seem to be 
wholly closed. They live, not by ration¬ 
al discussion, but by mindless slogans— 
‘Tree the Panthers,” “Stop the killing in 
Asia,” and so on. The implications of 
such sloganeering—that a black radical 
cannot be tried for a crime, no matter 
what the evidence; that Asian Commu¬ 
nists have a unilateral right to kill—are 
hardly ever discussed, or even much 
thought about. Yale, in short, is in dan¬ 
ger of becoming intellectually a closed 
society, which is about the worst thing 
a great university can be. So are most 
of the universities in the United States. 
The danger is deadly indeed. 
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